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WESTERN EUROPE In this historical approach 

to the production and circulation of 
audiovisual information in the EU institu¬ 
tions, architects Pol Esteve and Dennis 
Pohl critically revise the role of multi- 
media communication technologies and 
media-architectures in the definition of 
a supranational structure of governance 
that transcends national narratives and 
information techno-regimes. 


LOCATION 
Brussels, Belgium 


TYPE 

Governmental offices 


CURRENT TENNANTS 
European Commission 


ADDRESS 

200 Wetstraat / Rue de 
la Loi 


1 This essay is based on 
the research, discus¬ 
sions and questions 
which came up in the 
framework of the 
research program The 
House of Politics— 

AA Visiting School in 
Brussels. The House 
of Politics, co-directed 
by Pol Esteve and 
Dennis Pohl, has been 
running for the last 
three years as a series 
of research work¬ 
shops addressing the 
role of architecture 
and audiovisual tech¬ 
nologies in European 
institutions. More 
information about the 
program can be 
found on [brussels.aa 
school.ac.uk] 


Every political structure is defined by its 
communication systems: a series of rules 
and technologies intended for the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of information; a set 
of instruments which dissect between the 
said and unsaid, the seen and unseen. Each 
communication system entails an aesthetic 
order that, in its turn, characterises the voice 
and public image of the political bodies em¬ 
ploying them. This essay presents an ab¬ 
breviated historical perspective of the com¬ 
munication systems that have defined the 
European Union, and interrogates them from 
an aesthetic and political point of view. It fo¬ 
cuses on the mediums, circulations, tech¬ 
nologies and spaces that have defined the 
EU’s communication strategies, aesthetic 
regimes and forms of governance. ^ 

From its beginning in the late 1950s, pol¬ 
itics in the European Union have been driv¬ 
en by the establishment of a media com¬ 
pound system of communications—includ¬ 
ing satellites, servers, power stations, tele¬ 
phone and telegraphy cables, radio stations, 
TV sets, press halls, and editing rooms. The 
EU’s institutional protocols, representative 
rituals and public image have been devel¬ 
oped alongside a specific media-architec¬ 
ture serving the production and circulation 
of audiovisual information. In addition to in¬ 
stitutionally produced streams of informa¬ 
tion, official media like newspapers and tel¬ 
evisions have collaborated with European 
agencies in delivering curated audiovisual 
materials to the citizens. However, in recent 
years, new communication technologies 
have provoked paradigmatic changes that 


force the institutions to reconsider the role 
of their public image in relation with the em¬ 
ployed media. Technological changes have 
influenced the forms of representation and 
governmentality of the institutions, even if 
the conseguences of the evolution in com¬ 
munication tools were not always institution¬ 
ally intended. The European Commission— 
the executive body of the EU—serves here 
as a case study, having many of these sys¬ 
temic transformations inscribed in the Ber- 
laymont building, its most representative 
headguarters in Brussels. 

Considerations on the role of commu¬ 
nications emerged already in the decision 
process to establish a European capital in 
1951. After discarding a symbolic capital of 
Europe on an independent territory, simi¬ 
lar to Washington DC, the European Coun¬ 
cil launched a call for applications of poten¬ 
tial capital cities by the end of 1957, while 
debating over the Treaty of Rome.^ Among 
the applicant cities were Brussels, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Milan, Nice, Paris, Strasbourg, Tu¬ 
rin and Stresa.^ City authorities promoted 
ambitious marketing campaigns in order to 
influence the discourse and, not least, the 
decision of the Council. None of the can¬ 
didates applied with concrete architectur¬ 
al plans, but most of the proposals includ¬ 
ed circulation maps showing infrastructur¬ 
al connections for transportation, as well as 
communication networks such as telephone 
and telegraphy. 

The Belgian authorities took a strategi¬ 
cal stance in this election process by plac¬ 
ing Victor Bure, Belgian Minister for Pub¬ 
lic Works and major of Brussels, into the 
Comite Europeen des Experts en Urban¬ 
isms, a panel commissioned to deliver a de¬ 
tailed and objective report in order to strate¬ 
gically decide the location of the European 
capital in the next Minister summit on 1st 
June 1958. Bure reguested the Belgian ur¬ 
banists Groups Alpha to evaluate the sites 
and contribute with cartographies to the 
Belgian White Book, which included cir¬ 
culation maps of people, objects and data 
on various scales, notoriously covering far 
beyond the limits of the European territo¬ 
ry. ^ The book also highlighted the proxim- 
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ity of 566 colonial companies that execut¬ 
ed works in Congo, of which 436 had their 
main seat in Brussels.^ Since the Belgian 
Congo served as an important colonial hub, 
the network of companies ensured the con¬ 
trol via planes and communication infra¬ 
structures over supply chains of information 
and resources such as uranium, copper and 
gold. In this sense, the report maps were co¬ 
herent with Le Corbusier’s sketches for the 
famous infrastructural North-South axis—be¬ 
tween Paris, Algiers and beyond—extending 
Western hegemony with a communication 
project over the African continent.^ 

Although Brussels was never designat¬ 
ed the official capital of Europe, the im¬ 
agined Belgian communication hub started 
to take shape when a temporary agreement 
by the Council located the European Com¬ 
mission in Brussels after the 1958 competi¬ 
tion. In 1965, the Commission founded the 
department of “Press and Information Ser¬ 
vice" in order to control the recording, edit¬ 
ing, packaging and distribution of audiovis¬ 
ual information for institutional purposes. It 
launched TV channels, radio stations and 
audiovisual archives, all of them directed 
towards European citizens, yet accessible 
beyond the geographical limits of Europe 
and purposefully targeting an area of influ¬ 
ence. Within this inaugurated Press and In¬ 
formation Service, a special “Bureau d’Afri- 
que" was designated to communicate with 
the so-called third-party member countries. 
This special office ensured the connection 
from Brussels to the former French and Bel¬ 
gian colonies in Africa over colonial servic¬ 
es and antennas. 

On the occasion of the first audiovis¬ 
ual transmission of the Commission’s TV 
channel, then-president of the EEC Walter 
Hallstein stated in his speech that “Europe¬ 
an citizens had to be able to identify them¬ 
selves deeply with what is happening in 
the European Communities. Fortunately, 
for this, modern technology offers excel¬ 
lent means, by which I mean the so-called 
mass-media’’.'^ Hallstein was referring here 
to the media as a pedagogical instrument at 
the service of the institutions: at that point, it 
was clear that mass-media were an integral 



1 Inauguration of the radio and TV studios of the European Communities, 1965. 

2, 3 Recording of a message by ECC President Walter Hallstein, and inauguration of the 
studios by the CEC members P. Dalsager, L. Natali, G. Thorn and C. Tugendhat. 


2 As commented by in¬ 
ternational news¬ 
papers like Le Canard 
Enchame (1958, 15 
January) “Jeu de I’oie 
et de la Capitale de 
I’Europe.” 


3 For a detailed dis¬ 
cussion on this compe¬ 
tition see Hein, C. 
(2004) The Capital of 
Europe: Architec¬ 
ture and Urban Plan¬ 
ning for the Euro¬ 
pean Union, pp. 67-92. 


4 On the Belgian Plan¬ 
ning situation, see 
Demey, T. (1992) 
Bruxelles. Chronique 
d’une Capitale en 
Chantier; de Groof, R. 
and ElautG. (2010) 
Europe in Brussels: 
From Federal World 
District to Capital 
of Europe; 1900-2010. 


5 (1958) Bruxelles E, 

p.44. 


6 For an extensive re¬ 
search project on 
Algiers, see Qelik, Z. 
(1997) Urban Forms 
and Colonial Con- 
fron ta tions—Algiers 
under French Rule; 
and Qelik, Z. (2018) 
“Reflections on 
Architectural History 
Forty Years after 
Edward Said’s Orien¬ 
talism”. Journal of 
the Society of Archi¬ 
tectural Historians, 
77(4), p.384. 


part of the European political project. Meant 
to inform about the European Commission’s 
political achievements, it also seemed obvi¬ 
ous that the “pedagogical" project was not 
only directed to the citizens of the EC, but 
to external communities that could influence 
the future viability and development of the 
European project. 

The international broadcasting system 
required not only communication networks, 
but also adequate broadcasting spaces at 
the service of the institution. With this pur¬ 
pose, the EC constructed TV and radio stu¬ 
dios in Brussels. In fact, Hallstein’s inaugural 
speech was delivered from the new broad¬ 
casting facilities located in one of the Com¬ 
mission's buildings in the JECL—the com¬ 
plex between the street of La Joyeuse En¬ 
tree, Cortenbergh and Rue de la Loi. The TV 
set from which Hallstein spoke to the citi¬ 
zens was simple: a couple of cameras, mi¬ 
crophones and light spots.® The president 
stood between two chairs in front of a big 
background image of an aerial view of the 
city of Brussels. This first purposely built 
stage for transcontinental tele-transmission 
depicted the capital as a symbol of Europe, 
establishing a non-lasting precedent for the 
visual representation of the EC. 

Since then, TV and radio studios have 
evolved, grown and changed location sever¬ 
al times in order to match new technological 
and information requirements. In 1984, when 
the president of the Commission, Gaston 
Thorn, inaugurated the studios in the Ber- 
laymont, the facilities offered bigger spaces, 
with fully equipped broadcasting rooms, in¬ 
cluding advanced illumination, as well as up- 
to-date audiovisual recording systems and 
editing rooms. ^ While renovating the as¬ 
bestos-contaminated Berlaymont, the stu¬ 
dios were temporarily moved to the Breydel 
building in 1995, coinciding with the launch¬ 
ing of Europe by Satellite (EbS), the EU sat¬ 
ellite TV channel. This broadcasting service 
disseminated EU’s news, press conferenc¬ 
es and parliament sessions worldwide. At 
that moment, not only the technologies in 
the studio rooms had to be adapted to new 
digital protocols, but the whole communica¬ 
tion infrastructure was changing: from ca¬ 


bles to satellites; from a well-defined area 
of influence to an indiscriminate global dis¬ 
semination of audiovisual information. Satel¬ 
lite transmissions followed the completion in 
1993 of the single market, which accelerat¬ 
ed the flux of information by introducing the 
free circulation of goods, capital, services 
and people in parallel to the collapse of com¬ 
munism across Central and Eastern Europe. 

In 2004 the renovated Berlaymont reo¬ 
pened, offering up-to-date broadcasting dig¬ 
ital studios, and revealingly adapting other 
spaces in the building to secure and extend 
the broadcasting services. It also included a 
highly secure data centre, with three differ¬ 
ent sources of energy (two separate power 
stations and an in-house generator) installed 
in the basement to guarantee the continu¬ 
ous circulation of information. The need 
to feed two daily active satellite channels, 
EbS and EbS-l-, fostered the implementa¬ 
tion of audiovisual technologies across oth¬ 
er spaces of the building beyond the stu¬ 
dio rooms: cameras, microphones and data 
connections were installed in spaces such 
as the press room, the photo-call and meet¬ 
ing rooms. Thus, many spaces of the build¬ 
ing became TV sets themselves, ready to 
stage for the growing communication appa¬ 
ratus of the EU. 

In parallel to the Press and Information 
Service, since the decade of the 1960s and 
until recent times, official public and private 
mass media have extensively participated in 
the communications between the Europe¬ 
an institutions and the citizens. In fact, de¬ 
spite the efforts of the Commission to es¬ 
tablish its own direct channels, it has been 
the official press who has delivered most of 
the information from the institution to the fi¬ 
nal audience. Official media, nevertheless, 
have been ruled by the institution's services 
in what and when things can be recorded. 
For instance, the fact that the most record¬ 
ed and reproduced images of the EC corre¬ 
spond to its accessible spaces—the facade 
of the Berlaymont, its entrance, photo-call, 
press rooms and, eventually, some meeting 
rooms—responds to the restrictions that 
prevent to film many of the interior spaces 
of the building. 
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A small recording studio of the Audiovisual Services of the European Commission, 
seen from the interpretation booth. 
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Blue photo-call in the Berlaymont. The three main institutions of the EU now include 
the silhouette of their headquarters into their logos. 
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In 2004 the renovated Berlaymont reopened, offering up-to-date broadcasting digital 
studios and adapting other spaces to secure and extend the broadcasting services. 
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Prior to its renovation, the design of the Ber- 
laymont—inspired by the UNESCO sec¬ 
retariat in Paris—served as a scenario for 
loosely staged rituals. An example is the 
former entrance door with a concrete can¬ 
opy setting a background for the arrival of 
politicians in front of the cameras. After the 
renovation, secured interior rooms eguipped 
like TV sets became the scenery for most 
official media recordings: a blue photo-call 
with an EU logo for arrivals, a press room 
with a flag for daily communications, stand¬ 
ard meeting rooms for group pictures, etc. 
These spaces have been for years providing 
the feeding material for a global mass com¬ 
munication industry that distributes an insti¬ 
tutionally regulated public image; one made 
of facades and interiors that can easily be 
confused with the dullest TV set, or a con¬ 
vention centre in Las Vegas. 

Since the turn of the century, the institu¬ 
tional control for audiovisual distribution has 
been put in crisis. New forms of data circu¬ 
lation facilitated by the Internet have com¬ 
pletely altered the distribution channels 
for audiovisual content and, conseguently, 
transformed the ways in which the institu¬ 
tion presents itself and is perceived by its 
audience. Workers and visitors of the Com¬ 
mission now distribute millions of banal im¬ 
ages inside the building through social me¬ 
dia platforms. These images cover not only 
the spaces and moments defined by the 
now called EU Audiovisual Services, but 
interiors and everyday situations that citi¬ 
zens could not have witnessed before. This 
stream of audiovisual data does not only 
reach a global audience beyond the former 
geographical target, but also surpasses the 
controls of institutional and official media. It 
is probably not a coincidence that, in paral¬ 
lel with the emergence of social networks, 
the three main institutions of the EU decided 
to change their graphic representation and 
include the silhouette of their headguarters 
into their logos, in what seems an attempt 
to reinvigorate the traditional representative 
gualities of architecture. 

In addition to restoring buildings as sym¬ 
bols of the EU, the growing relevance of dig¬ 
ital platforms also forced the Commission 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL OF 
AUDIOVISUAL DISTRIBUTION 


New forms of data circulation have com¬ 
pletely altered the distribution channels 
for audiovisual content and, consequently, 
transformed the ways in which the insti¬ 
tution presents itself and is perceived by 
its audience. Today, workers and visitors 
distribute millions of banal images inside 
the European Commission through social 
media platforms. These images cover not 
only the spaces and moments defined by 
the now called EU Audiovisual Services, 
but interiors and everyday situations that 
citizens could not have witnessed before. 
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Flags and architectural silhouettes: Jean-Claude Juncker, President of the European Com¬ 
mission, welcoming guests at the blue photo-call of the Berlaymont. 
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The nodal: view of the Master Control Room (MCR) at the European Commission. 
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to adapt TV satellite emissions to streaming 
functions in its own website (where EbS and 
EbS+ can be watched since 2001), and to 
introduce social media profiles as institution¬ 
al tools of communication. In an attempt to 
design a sort of corporate digital identity, the 
Commission currently manages accounts on 
Facebook, Instagram, Twitter and Linkedin. 
The most followed accounts of all EU insti¬ 
tutions are those of the Commission, includ¬ 
ing a Twitter profile, with 1,07 M followers, 
and an Instagram profile, with almost 240k 
followers. Both accounts show a variety of 
audiovisual material related to the Commis¬ 
sion’s political activities. The images do not 
always relate to the Commission’s buildings, 
but if they do, they still mostly focus on the 
traditionally representative spaces—facade, 
meeting rooms, press halls—with the punc¬ 
tual introduction of casual situations of politi¬ 
cians in different areas of the building. 

The juxtaposition of different communi¬ 
cation systems—such as the Commission’s 
broadcasting services, official media and so¬ 
cial media platforms—has drawn a present 
situation in which the multiplicity of means 
of audiovisual distribution creates a multifac¬ 
eted public image of the institution. While 
the Commission’s Audiovisual Services, in¬ 
stitutional social media profiles, and official 
media are still delivering traditional imag¬ 
es of the building, the global dissemination 
of un-curated audiovisual material through 
digital platforms, and the displacement of 
the public debate into social networks, has 
forced the EU to implement new measures 
to control the indiscriminate dissemination 
of digital content. 

After recent events that made clear the 
political agency of social media—including 
the debate on its potential impact on the re¬ 
sult of the Brexit referendum, or the Face- 
book/Cambridge Analytica case—the Euro¬ 
pean Commission carried out an ambitious 
data protection reform (GDPR) that will 
most likely have an impact on future insti¬ 
tutional communication projects. The law is 
meant to give the European Union the legis¬ 
lative tools to address violations of personal 
data, aiming to decrease the growing threat 
of micro-targeting voters. It also entails the 
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1, 2 Two photographs taken by the EC’s Audiovisual Service in 2018, posted on 
the @europeancommission Instagram account. 


7 Allocation by Walter 
Hallstein during 
the inauguration of the 
radio-TV studios of 
the EC, EC—Audiovi¬ 
sual Service, [ec. 
europa.eu/avservices 
/video/player.fm? 
sitelang=en&ref=l001 
787]. The European 
Communities (EC) con¬ 
sisted then of the 
European Coal and 
Steel Community 
(ECSC, 1951-2002), 
the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (EEC, 
1958-1992)and 
the European Atomic 
Energy Community 
(EURATOM,1958-pres- 
ent). 


8 For more information, 
see [ec.europa. 
eu/avservices/photo/ 
photoDetails.cfm? 
sitelang=en&ref=002 
455#1] 


9 For more information, 
see [ec.europa.eu/ 
avservices/photo/pho 
toDetails.cfm?ref= 
P-005731/02-20&site 
lang=en&refPhoto 
= P005731/02-20#0] 


10 For an architectural 
history of the Berlay- 
mont, see Sterken, 

S. (2015) “Le Berlay- 
mont et la Trans¬ 
formation du Quartier 
Leopold”. Bruxelles 
Patrlmolnes, Nr. 15-16 
(September). 


11 For further reading 
on Orit Halpern’s work 
on data and vision, 
see Halpern, O., (2014) 
Beautiful Data. A 
History of Vision and 
Reason since 1945. 


creation of a new European Cybersecurity 
Competence Centre to monitor all forms of 
attacks and manipulations. With the new 
legislation, the control systems for data dis¬ 
tribution have reached a turning point: for 
the first time, regulation instruments are not 
only targeting what and when to broadcast, 
thus assuring that the right information and 
image is delivered through institutional net¬ 
works, but also address the flow of informa¬ 
tion itself, determining protocols to regulate 
how information circulates. 

At present, the EU Commission has be¬ 
come a rhizomatic multimedia apparatus of 
data control and distribution. In short, its in¬ 
frastructure evolved from a historical set¬ 
ting of institutional production, targeting 
and distribution of audiovisual material; to 
a collaboration with official media channels 
that transmit in all European languages; to 
recently joining social media platforms with 
their algorithmically shared un-curated in¬ 
formation; and finally creating an all-encom¬ 
passing legislative framework that protects 
the EU itself from the pernicious effects of 
manipulated data flows. 

The technological evolution from cellu¬ 
loid and magnetic tapes to satellites, fibre 
optic cables, bits and algorithms, has also 
meant the displacement of efforts from de¬ 
signing representative TV sets to the design 
of legal structures for data circulation. Par¬ 
adoxically, in a present context where so¬ 
cial networks create an aesthetic regime in 
which everything can be reduced to a digi¬ 
tal image, it seems the Commission and the 
European institutions have been unable, or 
uninterested, in creating a compelling pub¬ 
lic image of the EU based on the curation 
of pixel-based representations. Instead of 
subduing itself to the Instagrammic regime, 
the Commission is directing its efforts to¬ 
wards the regulation of information flows in 
order to make data purposeful on a system¬ 
atic layer, beyond the front-end image/user/ 
interface configuration. Similar to the con¬ 
trol of flows of goods, people and services, 
the Commission expands circulation proto¬ 
cols from the physical supervision of ports, 
trade-zones, priority tunnels and camps 
to the algorithmic management of digital 


space. If we take Orit Halpern’s suggestion 
that making data useful is making it beauti¬ 
ful, we could argue that, instead of focus¬ 
ing on beautiful screens, the EU’s aesthet¬ 
ic concerns emphasise the relational aes¬ 
thetics emerging from digital users and data 
flows. In this sense, shifting the question 
of “what is rendered visible" to “how things 
are made visible" in the current metadata re¬ 
gime is the latest aesthetic turn and political 
stance. Could this shift from the aesthetics 
of pictures to the aesthetics of metadata re¬ 
sult in a new public image for Europe? Only 
if so, Europe politics would enter a post-im¬ 
age era transgressing the traditional rela¬ 
tionship between forms of power and forms 
of representation, and thus opening a new 
governmental paradigm. # 
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